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Because organized Christianity was as much concerned with secular
as with sacred matters, and perhaps much more so, the rise of science
played some part in hastening the decline of first the medieval Church
and then Protestantism. Science gave ammunition to those who were for
other reasons, political, economic, or ideological, already at odds with
religious authority. If, so the argument ran, the Church was wrong
about the origin and antiquity of man, could it be right about the efficacy
of prayer? There is no reason to suppose, however, that the conflict
that occurred between organized Christianity and science means that
ultimately a social choice must be made between religion and science.
All societies seem to have some system of beliefs concerning the "cause"
of man, the reasons for his existence, and what happens to him after
death; and none of these beliefs are testable; they are matters of faith
and must so remain. Science neither destroys such beliefs nor removes
the social need for their existence. The knowledge that science provides
is a supplement to the empirical knowledge by which all men live, not
a substitute for the faith that makes life worth living.

SCIENCE AND SOCIAL ORGANIZATION

The relationship between the decline of organized Christianity and
the rise of science is clear enough. Not so apparent is the relationship
between science and other aspects and modes of social organization.1
Political, educational, benevolent, aesthetic, business, and other organi-
zations have sometimes retarded and sometimes accelerated scientific dis-
covery and the application of scientific discoveries to the achievement
of utilitarian ends. The effects of the growth of scientific knowledge on
established modes of organization seem so far, however, to have been
limited and indirect. As was indicated earlier, the disruption of the func-
tional effectiveness of old modes of social organization and the develop-
ment of new ones have in the main been brought about by changes in
technology. Scientific knowledge has entered into this disruptive process
only within the past century and then only indirectly, insofar as it has
aided in the making of technological inventions. It was not science but
technology, for example, that brought modern cities into being and in
so doing disturbed all the old forms of social life, including such basic
institutions as the family.

Nor has science, as many believe, undermined the older forms of
social organization by destroying faith in the ideologies of these forms.
Functionally effective and hence rugged social structures are not dis-
turbed by scientific disproof of their supporting ideologies; social dis-

1 For general discussions of this problem, see J. D. Bernal, The Social Function
of Science (Macmillan, New York, 1939); and J. E. Thornton, Science and Socid
Cbange (Rrookings, Washington, D. C, 1939).